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Within a pee i: ry sheltered place 
where children grow;-- 

And here, in miniature, they live their lives, 

Nor know, the sorrow, bitterness and woe, 

That’s passed them by. For here are hands 
and watchful care, 

To help their needs, and joys to share. 

Perchance a desert place before these children 
came, 

But now rejoiced with blossoms that remain 

A world wide emblem of the happiness, 

That for eternal childhood does it’s best. 


Ethel Horsfield 
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Little Stories About Life at Camp Mento 
Alice Morrison Nash 


Educational Department—The Training School at Vineland N. J. 


Playing the Game of Pulling Stumps 


“Pulling Stumps” is seldom considered in the light of a 
game or even as sport and yet it can be both when it is played 
in the right way and as I saw it played by our boys at Camp 
a short time ago. 

Camp Mento as you undoubtedly know, occupies several 
acres of the Colony grounds and is situated on the Menantico 
Creek, a lovely stream of clear running water bordered with 
tall and stately maples and other equally lovely trees. All are 
deeply rooted having stood many seasons of rain and wind and 
storm and blow. When the Camp was first opened several of 
these trees had to be sacrificed in order to let the sunshine in 
and warm up the water and also to make a suitable place where 
the children could paddle and wade and later on would be able 
to swim. The roots and stumps of these trees however remain- 
ed in the stream and for several years during each camping 
season our boys have been combining work with play in their 
efforts to clear out a real good place for swimming. They 
have succeeded except for a few of the very worst stumps. 

During the last week of this year’s camping season two 
groups of junior boys decided to conquer these old veterans and 
make a real job of clearing out the stream where the swimming 
hole had been started. They solicited from me a cross cut saw 
(which I borrowed from the Colony) and a big strong hay rope 
(borrowed from the School) and with these tools in hand these 
sixteen school boys entered into the game of “pulling stumps” 
with all the vim and determination which might have been evi- 
denced on a foot ball field. They were suitably dressed for the 
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game, in old disreputable looking swimming togs and after a 
plunge and some fun chasing and splashing each other, they 
attacked their self appointed job of pulling out a real old timer 
stump. 

First two boys, standing one on either side of the' stump 
sawed the exposed tangled mass into two divisions, next they 
fastened a slip noosed rope around one division and with the 
physical director looking after the stump, the fastening of the 
rope, giving the signals, etc., the boys lined up the stream, 
along the rope, each holding on as for a game of “Tug of War” 
and when the signal was given for everyone to “pull” they 
pulled and pulled as only husky boys can pull, but the old stump 
hardly budged, just trembled a bit and that was all. 

The boys righted themselves and after a few moments re- 
sponded to a second signal to “pull!” and this time the stump 
seemed to move a very little but only a little, still the boys 
were delighted. They rested a longer time before making a 
third attempt, praising themselves the while. They examined 
their hands, took a few arm exercises to make themselves feel 
stronger and taking another good grip on the rope they were 
prepared and ready and this time when the signal came to 
“pull” they pulled—PULLED—-PULLED and were rewarded when 
a gurgle and a boiling of water showed that the stump was 
giving away and when it did so, My! what a jolly panic ensued 
as the boys went splashing pell mell, head over heels into the 
water just as they had hoped and planned to do. 

By comparison they acted quite like young Indians whoop- 
ing, splashing and cavorting about and not until they had duly 
investigated the results of their efforts and had congratulated 
themselves on a “good job” done were they satisfied to rest. 


Following the splash the poor old stump was soon floating 
on top of the water, surrounded by these sixteen happy boys 
all talking and laughing at the same time, they finally decided 
that with another pull they could really land it. And they did. 
And I looking on decided that “pulling stumps” was just about 
the jolliest game I had ever witnessed. 

Following this venture and before the week had ended the 
boys were able to remove the five stumps in the stream which 
had been most baffling to previous campers. In view of the 
success and pleasure which the boys derived from their efforts 
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it became the unanimous opinion of everyone concerned that 
another season must not pass without many times repeating 
this glorious all around good sport of “pulling stumps” in a 
woodsy stream of clear running water. 


Tim Entertains 

Dear old Tim, the Optimist, notwithstanding his somewhat 
decrepit condition, was very enthusiastic about taking his va- 
cation at Camp and he enjoyed his holiday quite as much as 
the younger boys only in a different way. He loves music and 
each morning the victrola and records were placed at his dis- 
posal on a table under the trees in front of the Lodge and Tim, 
occupying a comfortable rocking chair, played his records all 
day long never tiring of the music but often varying his fun 
by singing along with the victrola as familiar tunes were played. 

The boys returning from their fun, a swim, a hike or what- 
ever it might have been would stop and tell him all the news 
and he would repay in his way by applauding their recitals or 
by laughing at their jokes quite as a “Tim” or any other experi- 
enced optimist would do. 

When the call would come for assembling in the dining 
room Tim was always one of the first to be in line, as eating 
and his cup of tea or coffee, are pleasures which he is always 
ready to enjoy and likewise equally unselfish about sharing 
with others. 

Just before leaving for Camp he said to his good friends 
at the Store where he spends much of his time doing errands 
etc., that he hoped Mr. S——, our baker from Vineland, would 
- not forget him while he was away. At first nothing was 
thought about his expressed wish and then his friends remem- 
bered and realized that Tim was going to be disappointed if 
something was not done at once so they quickly phoned and 
finally managed to get fresh cinnamon buns and big sugar 
cookies enough to treat the entire group including the family. 
Soliciting the assistance of a friendly car owner they were able 
to get these things out to Tim in time and before his trust in 
his friends had been shaken. One package was marked “For 
Tim Special” and the other was marked “A treat for Tim to 
give out to the boys.” 

Well! when he saw the packages and the wording was read 
to him he was about the happiest boy in the world. He cried 
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he was that happy and standing apart from the other boys 
somewhat stooped and bending forward looking at the packages 
with big tears running down his poor old face, he kept saying 
to himself “For poor old Timmie” “Now, what do you think of 
that, for poor old Timmie” “Ain’t that great?” and as he con- 
tinued to repeat these words, forgetting all else but himself, 
the cakes and his kind friends who had remembered him, he 
presented a pathetic picture. I might add that when he is 
smiling and playing his usual role of optimist, chicken inspector, 
etc., he is funny and people laugh with him, but when he is 
unable to control his feelings as on this occasion there is much 
pathos in his joy. 

At supper time that night he shared his treat with his 
companions passing the things himself and urging the boys to 
“eat and enjoy Timmie’s treat” and was overjoyed when they 
applauded, made little speeches to him and finally stood up and 
sang a song about him, making up the words as they went along 
and although the words were funny the song sounded all right 
to Tim. 

The next day Camp broke up and when Tim returned to 
school his first thought was to find his good friends and thank 
them for their treat to him. He also told them how happy he 
had made the boys with his treat, knowing that he would be ac- 
claimed a fine boy by these same good friends for he does love 
praise! Simple, faithful, generous, optimistic Tim! What a 
walking example he is of the attributes which make life worth 
the living. 


Playthings. 

At sometime during every Camping season I reach the con- 
clusion that if wealth should come to me my first extravagance 
would be to buy a gross of wheelbarrows and donate them to 
Camp as no one plaything gives the same amount of diversion 
and pleasure to our boys as a squeaky wheelbarrow. Old and 
young, big and little, all alike they vie with each other for the 
use of our Camp acquisition, to see which one will be first at 
the handles and the winner usually keeps it until by some twist 
of circumstance he is compelled to give it up. 

The following is a conversation which I overheard one morn- 
ing between two boys detailed to tidy up around the Camp. 
(Tony calling) “Mike” (no answer) “Mike!” (no answer) 
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“Mike!” “Well, what do you want?” “Come out, I can see you 
hiding in the bushes.” “I don’t care if you can.” “Oh, come on 
out, say I'll bet you’ve got the wheelbarrow hiding it, too.” 
“Well, suppose I have, it’s mine and I’m going to keep it.” “Oh, 
Mike,” don’t be mean, I’d let you have it if it was mine.” ‘Yes, 
you would, You didn’t yesterday.” “I was using it.” “Well, 
I’m going to use it as soon as you go away and let me alone.” 
“What are you going to do?” “I don’t know yet, wheel trash 
I guess.” “Can’tI help you?” “Maybe.” “Say, I’ll wheel you 
to the trash pile and you can wheel me.” “I don’t want to be 
wheeled to the trash pile, .I want to wheel trash to the trash 
pile—‘Well it’s all the same to me—you wheel the trash and 
I’ll wheel you back to—” Get busy!”  Squeak! Squeak!! 
Squeak!!! and the two boys are happily trundling the wheel- 
barrow along the path toward a pile of scrub oak brush. 

A little later in the morning I was curious to know what 
had happened to the boys and investigated to find them busily 
occupied carrying out the proposition which had been made by 
Tony. Mike was wheeling the trash and Tony was wheeling 
Mike and both boys were happy and doing something useful. 

Could you but know these two boys as I do you would 
appreciate more fully the service which the wheelbarrow was 
rendering to the Camp in the way of furnishing the boys with 
pleasurable and legitimate occupation and incidentally you 
would quite understand my apparently foolish desire to furnish 
“Camp” with many wheelbarrows. 

Mike and Tony are active, wide-awake boys—full of mis- 
chief and more or less disturbing, unless they are constantly 
followed up and their intentions changed or better still, unless 
they are given something interesting to do of a somewhat last- 
ing character, they give their caretakers plenty of food for 
thought. On the other hand a little boy with a squeaky wheel- 
barrow is so much more entertaining and useful than a little 
boy in disgrace, idle and unhappy. 

Why not analyze the toy situation? If you do, it is not 
likely that you will add more playthings but you will see 
that the children get the things that they want and will use 
instead of what you think they want and hope they will use. 

At school we have all sorts of expensive toys furnished 
the children by loving parents and interested friends, such toys 
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are enjoyed for a time but are soon either out of fix or are 
looked upon as being too expensive for everyday use and so are 
preserved for special occasions. After observing the simple 
forms of amusements most enjoyed by the rank and file of chil- 
dren at Camp, playing the victrola, pitching quoits, playing in 
the creek, pulling stumps and trundling the squeaky wheelbar- 
row I reach the conclusion that we are in danger of making 
things too complicated for our simple minded children and es- 
pecially so in our selection of playthings. Those playthings 
requiring the use of the larger muscles are more appropriate 
for our active small boys than are so many of the bright color- 
ed, flimsy toys on display in our stores. 

Why not experiment a bit in the selection of appropriate 
Christmas gifts? 


Bits of History and Future Developments. 

The new dam which is now being built on this same stream, 
the Menantico Creek, promises to add another attraction to the 
Colony in the form of an artificial lake, covering about one 
hundred acres. This lake will provide the Colony with almost 
inexhaustible water supply and some power so necessary in the 
successful and economical promotion of certain industrial acti- 
vities now in progress at the Colony. The lake will also be a 
decided asset to our recreational possiblities. While the Camp 
“Swimming Hole” has been a source of pleasure both to the 
children and to the employes and will still remain a jolly place 
for frolic and fun, still the new lake will provide increased 
opportunity for all kinds of water sports, swimming, boating, 
skating, fishing, etc. 

As I look back over the life of Menantico Colony it is inter- 
esting to note how each year has been marked with some new 
development. However I shall not attempt to even touch upon 
the history of the Colony that is worthy of a more eloquent pen; 
but I will tell you a few of the changes at Camp. 

In 1923 Professor Johnstone selected the Camp site and 
himself assisted with the first clearing of scrub oak and scraggly 
pine for while the Menantico Creek is bordered by tall and 
graceful maples, the upland was covered with equally unlovely 
underbrush and scrub. During the first year wooden shacks, 
Duilt to be later used for pig houses but now of sweet clean 
new lumber, were used in the place of tents. They were quite 
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satisfactory and helped to show what really could be accom- 
plished with more suitable quarters and added equipment. 

In 1924 the original Colony buildings of the “knock down” 
type, three in number having been replaced by more substantial 
ones were transported to the Camp grounds where they were 
made into a kitchen and dining room unit, dormitory unit and 
a recreation unit. 

In 1925 we painted the exterior of the three buildings and 
the exterior of the recreational unit which by this time had 
been dignified with the name “The Lodge.” 


Through a Mother’s Eyes 


Around the piano sit a group of girls in Moore Cottage, 
little girls and big, listening to one at the piano. It is a party 
one can easily see, and a Hallowe’en party, for all the girls 
have on pretty dresses, and some are in costume of witches and 
elves. Through the open door one gets glimpses of a table set 
with orange and black favors, with streamers of orange and 
black, and under a festoon of long orange and black ribbons. 
A witch with a Jack O’Lantern for a head stands in one corn- 
er, its body draped with a sheet, and in another a scarecrow, 
holding a broom. Autumn leaves, tinted in deep, frost-touched 
colors, add to the decorations the meaning of the season. Every 
now and again the rooms echo with the children’s singing, for 
the young girl at the piano, although her eyes are blind, sees 
and feels the music with her finger tips, and responds quickly 
to the demands of the children for this or that song. 

At last Miss Wells calls them all out into the hall, and they 
march out, excited to see what she has for them to do. They 
break line into a circle, and two of them volunteer for a race 
at seeing who can reach first a cookie in the middle of a string, 
each taking an end of the string in her mouth. Everybody 
laughs and cheers as the victor is announced and Miss Wells 
brings out a little prize. But the nice thing about the prizes 
at this party is that the one who wins gets a prize and the one 
who has tried and couldn’t win gets one too, so that there are no 
hurt feelings. Other games follow. Looking over the shoulders 
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of laughing, eager little girls, one sees two little ones down on 
the floor, pushing with their noses peanuts, each trying to get 
her peanut first to a set goal. How everyone laughs! And 
again no hurt feelings, for each little competitor gets a prize. 
And then best of all, just to be sure that no one is left, each 
child gets a prize, just for being at the party, and everyone is 
busy examining a little box of Hallowe’en candies, each little 
box festive with a Hallowe’en seal of some kind. 


Then Miss Wells calls them all into the room where the table 
is set, and the lights are turned on, veiled for tonight in soft 
orange colored shades, and the table is beautiful to see, its 
centerpiece a great Hallowe’en cake. The children crowd about, 
laughing and exclaiming and pushing each other about ecstat- 
ically, until one by one each little girl finds a seat, little ones 
first, so that they can get to bed in season. The older ones help 
like true older sisters, and soon each plate is heaped with 
goodies, and for an instant silence falls. But chatter begins 
again, and this and that is pointed out, the bright streamers, 
the grinning Jack O’Lantern in the corner—a cheerful Jack 
O’Lantern who will not frighten little girls—the little Hallowe’en 
seals, the tiny candies shaped like corn grains, all the multi- 
tude of pretty and interesting things that have been prepared 
for them by loving and thoughtful hands. 

After the feast the little ones troop up to bed, laughing 
and content, and the table is quickly changed and the older ones 
sit down, after handing heaped plates to some of the visitors 
who have come in from other cottages. More quietly, but just 
as happily they enjoy the dainty food and the pretty table and 
the gay rooms, and then as they sit about the table, someone 
tells a Hallowe’en story, a tale of Indian days, when a clever 
little boy helped his mother to frighten away Indians with a 
Jack O’Lantern face at a dark window of the log cabin. At 
last all the party is over, and the big girls troop upstairs, too, 
and the rooms are still, but with the echoes of laughter linger- 
ing about the corners. 

And one mother, who has been watching the whole 
pageant of the evening, watching especially her own little girl 
moving about among the others, laughing, playing, eating, go- 
ing gaily off to bed; seeing the love with which all the children 
turn to those who have them in charge; hearing them call to 
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Miss Wells on every hand, “Mother-Mother ;’”’ ————one mother 
is moved, out of her heart-break, to thank God that there are 
people in the world like these, whose hearts are tender enough 
to feel the need of these little children, set apart forever 
through no fault of their own from their kind, and to create 
for them in deepest meaning, a home. 


Book Review 


OWENS, ALBERT ALEXANDER. The Behavior-Problem Boy: A 
Socio-Educational Survey. Philadelphia, Westbrook Publishing 
Company, 1929. 171 pp. 

This excellent monograph is a highly constructive contri- 
bution to the problems of delinquency and misconduct among 
boys of school age. Presented as a doctoral thesis, it has the 
maturity and thoroughness of a seasoned research worker in 
social and educational maladjustment. 

The general treatment shows a wide range of reading, with 
many well-chosen citations and references. The experimental 
evidence, the analysis of data, and the clarity of presentation 
are unusually successful. 

The study is a socio-educational survey of 1373 boys pass- 
ing through a disciplinary school in the city of Philadelphia over 
a period of ten years. The results are presented in an excellent 
summary, which the student of delinquency and child conduct 
will find most profitable reading. 

An excellent bibliography of 137 selected titles and an ap- 
pendix of 10 illustrative case studies, together with a good index, 
complete the volume. The case studies themselves are a distinct 
contribution, and are well selected with reference to the clinical 
illustration of the major thesis. 

Aside from its scientific contribution, this study is an ex- 
cellent example of the importance of the scientific method of 
approach with respect to some of the problems of special edu- 
cation in public schools. It also exemplifies the opportunity 
for research available to school teachers and principals. 


Vineland, N. J. EpGAR A. DOLL 
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Out of the Nowhere 
Elizabeth J. Jewell, M. A. 
Clinical Psychologist, The Training School at Vineland N. J. 


The phone on the Psychologist’s desk rang sharply. “Can 
you see two new children for cottage placement?” a voice asked. 

“Surely, send them right over,” said the Psychologist, for 
this was one of the pleasanter small jobs of which she had a 
hundred. 

Soon there appeared a nurse, followed by a small girl and 
a boy, clinging desparately to each other’s hands. The boy 
was about ten. The girl, smaller and undernourished, was ob- 
viously his seven-year-old sister. 

“Where do you come from?” 

The girl hung her head, but after a moment of hard swal- 
lowing the boy spoke up. ‘“We’ve been in the Home, please.” 

“And where are your family?” 

“Gone away, I guess.” The boy half whispered the reply. 

The Psychologist scanned the admission blanks hurriedly, 
but found almost no information about the two before her. A 
look at them, however, told a long story. They were in a 
strange place, away from the family they vaguely remembered 
and away from the Home they knew so much better. They 
were not very bright and they could not grasp the present situ- 
ation, but one thing they knew—they were together and must 
be brave. 

Two weeks later it was time for the new children to be 
more formally examined. The boy was called first. He was on 
the play field with six other busy boys, but came in willingly 
to see what new thing was in store for him. Gone was the 
frightened look, the half-whispering voice. Instead, he chat- 
tered about the camp, the swimming pool, and about what he 
would do in school when it opened for the summer session. 
He mentioned his small sister, and though anxious to see her, 
was reassured on being told that she was well and happy, enjoy- 
ing her little girl friends as he was enjoying his newly acquired 
boy playmates. His sense of responsibility for her had thank- 
fully been shifted, to whom he did not know, but confidence in 
his new friends had been won. 
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In the afternoon it was the little girl’s turn. The surprise 
of the Psychologist was even greater this time. The tiny face 
was tanned from several days at camp. The big brown eyes 
were no longer tearful and afraid. The child’s voice was not 
even timid and she asked questions of her own accord. Her 
big brother was not forgotten, but the other associations of the 
past had been pushed aside. How could she be shy with other 
girls her own size or smaller, some of whom she could even 
help a little, and with big kind girls to help her and no one 
to force her to do things beyond the power of her simple com- 
prehension? She too had found her place. 

As the Psychologist turned to her reports she smiled to 
herself—for two more children had come out of the nowhere 
into a place of happiness. 





Institutional Notes 


Cupid again visited The Training School and favored the 
marriage of Miss Cecelia Gorsuch, who for three years has been 
a member of the research staff, and Mr. Gerald Aldrich, physi- 
cal director of the boys’ department since 1928. They were 
married at Drexel Hill, Philadelphia, January eleventh. They 
were welcomed home by an informal reception at Garrison Hall. 
It is gratifying to have them continue their work here where 
they have made a place for themselves in the hearts of the 
children and the people. 





On the afternoon of Saturday, February 22, nearly four 
hundred members of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Special Class Teachers met 
at The Training School. The subject of the meeting was “Vo- 
cational Guidance for the Mentally Defective,” and the address- 
es, delivered by such notables as Dr. Charles Bernstein, Dr. 
Emily Burr, Dr. Gladys Ide, Dr. Clara Harrison Town and Dr. 
Morris S. Viteles, were stimulating and interesting as well as 
helpful. Abstracts of these will appear in an early issue of 
the Bulletin. 
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Hospital Department 
E. E. Arnade, Supervisor 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Ever since its erection, in 1914, the Chandler Hospital of 
The Training School has been a place in which to get well, rath- 
er than a place in which to be ill. It is sunny and cheery, with 
big, airy, many-windowed wards, from every bed of which eager 
little eyes can see the green of tall trees and shrubbery, and the 
brightness of flowers in summer. The staff are loving friends 
of the children. The nurses minister to the needs of the little 
ones with personal as well as professional interest, and their 
adept and comforting touch does much toward easing pain, and 
bringing comfort and strength to the patient. 

There is no time for being lonely. A modern electric radio 
is in operation most of the day, and a funny story or a thrilling 
march by a band helps for the moment to forget sickness or 
pain. There are books, games and toys in abundance for those 
who want them, and for those whose ailment is contagious or 
those who are very tired and need rest and quiet, there are 
little private rooms, white and cool and restful. 

But the Hospital is still more than a place in which to get 
well—it is a place in which to keep well. The dining room is 
designated not only for the use of those children who are so- 
journing at the Hospital, but is used by any children requiring 
special dietary consideration. It is pleasant and cheery, with 
bright draperies, flowers and plants. Shining silver and snowy 
linens all have their part in tempting the appetite of the capri- 
cious or undernourished child—the child who is not ill, but who 
is being built up and kept in condition so that he can continue 
to resist illness. Rich milk and fresh eggs are supplied plenti- 
fully, and many special dishes are prepared, affording the great- 
est amount of nourishment, combined with palatability and 
attractiveness. 


CLINICS 
Morning and afternoon clinics are held, to which come chil- 
dren with all degrees of ailments. The colds, the cuts and the 


scratched knees of boyhood, all are treated here. During the 
past year 9000 clinic treatments were given. 
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Most of these children were not ill in the accepted sense 
of the word. Indeed, during the past year the general health 
conditions in the institution have been most satisfactory. An 
epidemic of mild grippe, involving 53 cases, occurred between 
December 15, 1928, and February 18, 1929, but these cases were 
not severe. In July four children contracted mumps. At pre- 
sent there is no contagion in the institution. 


This record is especially significant in view of the fact that 
we have discontinued a number of procedures which were once 
considered essential in the prevention of contagious disease, in- 
cluding the fumigation of clothing. Only after careful investiga- 
tion, and upon advice from several municipal and state health 
departments, was the conclusion finally reached that these 
methods were not only obsolete and ineffectual, but imposed 
certain unnecessary hardships upon the children. 


In place of these we are now giving a series of routine treat- 
ments which are in keeping with modern methods of prevent- 
ive therapy. Every child, upon entrance to The Training 
School, is admitted to the Hospital before being assigned to a 
cottage group. To these children are given the Schick and Dick 
tests, which respectively determine susceptibility to diphtheria 
and scarlet fever. All children who have not been successfully 
vaccinated within five years previous to admission are vaccin- 
ated by our physicians, and a culture is also made of the mucous 
membranes of the throat. By this method we were recently 
enabled to discover two diphtheria carriers, who were isolated 
for treatment and kept at the Hospital until cultures sent to 
the State Laboratory at Trenton and the Municipal Laboratory 
at Camden were returned with negative reports, indicating that 
diphtheria bacilli were no longer present. This procedure 
seems very satisfactory in averting epidemics of diphtheria. 

During the year a total of 703 children were admitted to 
the Hospital. This number includes such routine admissions as 
are described above, and also children returning from vacations 
spent away from the institution, all of whom are admitted to the 
Hospital for short periods prior to being returned to their ac- 
customed groups. 

The regular weight clinics were held in July, November, 
January, March and May. We find that losses in weight are 
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becoming much smaller as a consequence of the special atten- 
tion which is being given to the nourishment of the children. 


Dr. Cunningham gave dental treatments to 417 children 
during the year, and complete or partial dentures were made for 
13 children. The cost of this part of the dental work alone a- 
mounted to three hundred forty-five dollars. 

The volume of dental work has increased significantly 
with the large number of children being admitted to the insti- 
tution, many of whom come to us with teeth so poorly cared for 
that considerable work is necessary to put them in good hygien- 
ic condition. Also, it is difficult if not impossible to secure 
the cooperation of many of our children in matters of this kind. 
This, of course, increases the volume of dental work necessary, 
not only in filling and extracting teeth, but also in preparing 
dentures for those who require them. 

Spectacles clinics were held in July, September, January 
and May, and about six children were supplied with new glasses. 
There are now 93 children in the institution wearing glasses, 
and the supervision required to keep this number in good con- 
dition is no small matter. At one time it was very difficult to 
keep the children’s glasses adjusted, but this difficulty has been 
materially lessened since a number are now wearing tortoise- 
shell frames. 


SPECIAL TREATMENTS 


Physiotherapy was inaugurated September 1 for our birth 
injury cases. Ten children were selected from the group at 
Babbitt Cottage, upon whom this work was started. The work 
is guided by Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, of New Haven, our Orth- 
opedic Neurologist, and carried on by a technician trained under 
him. The record of the progress of the children is followed up 
by the Research Department. 

We have converted the West Wing of the Hospital into a 
special treatment unit, containing the apparatus for physiother- 
apy and colonic irrigation, with the future possibility of install- 
ing the X-ray machine. Here will come those pathetic cases 
whose physical defects have imposed such a barrier that their 
true mental abilities cannot be discovered, and who offer almost 
unlimited opportunity for study which can only result in happy 
benefit to themselves. 
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Apparatus installed during the year includes two new 
frigidaires, one of which will be used for the storing of perish- 
able drugs and biological preparations. We have also acquired 
a new suction machine for nose and throat work, and a complete 
set of tonsillectomy instruments. 

For the happiness of the children we have added twelve 
new bedside tables, so that beloved possessions may be kept 
close beside the beds, within reach of the owner’s hand. A new 
supply of stainless steel knives is proving useful, and also add- 
ing to the attractiveness of the trays. Last but not least as a 
source of happiness is the splendid Crossley radio mentioned in 
a previous paragraph, which was donated to the Hospital by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Chandler. 

A speaker once said in the course of his remarks, “In look- 
ing toward the things at which we are aiming, we often forget 
to look away from the things we are still doing.” Science 
advances so rapidly that unless we can picture our plans for the 
coming year against a new background, our inspirations and 
aspirations are likely to be brought to naught. 

We are hoping during the coming year to be able to obtain 
a violet ray therapeutic lamp, and possibly an infra-red ray 
light. The former has been suggested by our dermatological 
consultant to assist in the treatment of certain skin diseases. 
In addition to this, we are hoping to do some experimental work 
with light therapy in cases of undernourished children, anemic 
conditions, and in cases of enuresis. These lamps, the total 
cost of which is estimated at about six hundred dollars, will be 
installed in the proposed special treatment unit. 


CONSULTING STAFF 


Due probably to the increased number of children admitted 
to the institution, we have found it necessary to call upon the 
members of our consulting staff more frequently than has pre- 
viously been the case. 

Dr. Palen, our opthalmological consultant, since the resign- 
ation of Dr. Cramer, made his first visit on July 8, 1928, at 
which time he examined 98 children. His associate, Dr. Carrol 
Haines, visited on November 22, February 24, and May 12, and 
completed a total of 235 opthalmological examinations. 

Dr. Austin T. Smith, associate of Dr. Lewis, visited on 
November 28, 1928, April 21, and May 19, 1929, and performed a 
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total of 47 operations for the removal of tonsils. Ninety-four 
nose and throat examinations were made at these two clinics. 

Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, of Yale University, orthopedic 
consultant, with special reference to birth injury cases, visited 
on September 8, 1928, and May 24, 1929, examining 23 cases. 

Dr. Jay F. Schamberg, dermatological specialist, examined 
and prescribed treatment for six children. 

Thirty-five children were examined, and one operation per- 
formed on May 11, by Dr. J. T. Rugh. 

A total of 70 operations were performed during the year, 
21 of which were done by Dr. Vincenzo Giacalone, who has been 
our local surgeon during and since the illness of Dr. John S. 
Halsey, who passed away January 17, 1929. 

The Training School as well as the community has sus- 
tained a distinct loss in the passing of Dr. Halsey. As our local 
consultant he was for many years beloved by the children and 
members of the staff for his kindly manner and sincere interest, 
and admired for his skill and success in his profession. 

Deaths occurring during the year totalled seven, and re- 
sulted from the following illnesses: chronic meningo myelitis; 
cardiac and vascular degeneration; lepto-meningitis; cerebral 
hemorrhage; Vincent’s angina, septicemia; intestinal obstruc- 
tion, gangrenous intestine, acute appendicitis; and cardio-renal 
sclerosis. 

It will be seen from the above that the virulent nature of 
illnesses in these children was such that recovery was almost 
hopeless from the onset. 

To our physicians, Dr. Edwin H. VanDeusen and Dr. Vin- 
cenzo Giacalone, we express for the children and the staff ap- 
preciation for the skillful, kindly way in which their arduous 
duties have been performed. 


BABBITT COTTAGE 


Mr. and Mrs. Hochstuhl continue in their interest and zeal 
for the welfare of the children of Babbitt Cottage, as well as for 
the Cottage itself. The grounds about the building have been 
beautified by the planting of shrubbery and a privet hedge ex- 
tending over the entire area of the lawn on the west and south 
sides. The garden just east of the cottage is one of the beauty 
spots of the institution, and reflects the ability and interest of 
these fine people. 
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In this garden are two rustic arbors of which we are very 
proud. These arbors were made and erected by two of the 
children in the cottage, who were anxious to do their share in 
helping to make their cottage beautiful. We are hoping that 
it may be possible to develop this into a form of Italian garden, 
and are soliciting two stone benches and a bird bath from any 
of our friends who might be interested. 


Department of Research 
Edgar A. Doll, Ph. D. 
ANNUAL REPORT—PaRrtT II 


Clinical Division 


The Clinical Division of the Research Department is re- 
sponsible for the mental diagnosis and classification of all newly 
admitted children, the analytical study of children presenting 
behavior problems or special symptom-complexes, the re-exam- 
ination of children continuing in residence, and research studies 
of special types of cases.* 

Each child is comprehensively examined at the time of ad- 
mission according to the syllabus of clinical psychology, sup- 
plemented by a variety of detailed tests according to the 
special problem or type of case. Children presenting unusually 
difficult diagnostic categories or behavior mechanisms become 
the object of differential study. All developing children are 
periodically re-examined at least twice a year. Every child is 
clinically reviewed at least once a year. Special studies of 
problem children are instituted from time to time to prevent 
maladjustment or to overcome existing maladjustment. 

In addition to these individual examinations and case stud- 
ies, the Clinical Division is continuously engaged in the special 
study of groups of children presenting particular problems 
which affect either the daily happiness or the training activities 
of the children of the institution. Group studies of special 
types of cases are undertaken from time to time with reference 
to the population as a whole. 


* During the year reported upon Mr. Lloyd N. Yepsen was chief of the Clinical 
Division, as noted in Part I, of this report. 
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~" §tatistical analyses of the entire population are prepared 
every two years, designed to show the statistical variations tak- 
ing place in the composition of the population with reference to 
a number of significant items and their inter-relationships such 
as age, mental age, type, length of residence, trainability and 
the like. 


Written reports, diagnostic, analytical and descriptive, are 
submitted for all examinations, with copies for the several de- 
partments of the institution concerned, such as hospital, cot- 
tage and school. Individual folders containing the complete 
data and histories for each child are maintained as permanent 
records. These folders contain “progressive histories” for each 
child, which constitute a chronological summary in abstract 
form of all correspondence and individual reports available in 
the main office. A Summary Card file is maintained which pre- 
sents for the entire population an abstract of the history of 
each child and a summary of the relevant examination data. 
This file is keyed for ten major items of information, with de- 


tailed subdivisions, thereby providing convenient and immediate 
access to the histories of all children. This makes it possible 


at a moment’s notice to select all children available in terms 
of any classification items of major importance. 


A calendar file of anticipated examinations is also main- 
tailed subdivisions, thereby providing convenient and immediate 
mediately following the examination, the child is assigned a 
future examination date, in accordance with the indications of 
this case study and the advisability of special re-examination. 
A clinical index file is also maintained which systematically 
covers all the classification aspects of every child and provides 
for the ready assortment of all children in various classification 
groups. 

These clerical devices insure immediate and practical use 
of all data developed in the course of the Laboratory investiga- 
tions and provide a sort of central record system from which 
necessary data may be quickly obtained in connection with re- 
search studies. Thus every research investigation involving 
particular children immediately has at its disposal a complete 
systematized account of all the information of record for each 
subject of the research. Consequently, all the background of 
individual examination and classification has already been pro- 
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vided, and the selection of subjects for a particular research is 
greatly facilitated. 

The actual conduct of our clinical examinations has been 
materially improved by the use of systematized procedures de- 
signed to promote an adequate analysis of every case according 
to its special characteristics and clinical problems. The clinic 
examiners this year received advanced training in the proper 
selection of examining techniques and the adequate use of the 
clinical syllabus for comprehensive psychological study. Our 
own manual of clinical procedures has been started for this 
purpose. A manual of mental tests has been begun which pre- 
sents abstract descriptions of the various tests with correspond- - 
ing procedures and statistical standardizations and suggestions 
for the conditions under which such tests should most suitably 
be applied. Clinical apparatus and test forms have been in- 
creased to include examination facilities for the entire field of 
clinical psychology, including normal infants and the vocational 
guidance or mental hygiene guidance of normal adults. Spec- 
ial summaries have been formulated of the details of numerous 
etiological categories so that the psychological diagnoses may 
be accurately correlated with the medical and psychiatric aspects 
of the case studies as reported from the medical department. 


It is obvious that the activities of the Division have become 
relatively complex and the continuous administration of this 
work as conducted requires specialized training and experience. 
In addition to these technical aspects the members of the staff 
also follow individual children in considerable detail in their 
various adjustments throughout the institution. 

The executive head of the Clinical Division has continued 
to represent the Laboratory at Children’s Meeting, where the 
adjustment of the individual children and the policies and treat- 
ment methods for groups of children are discussed in semi- 
weekly meetings. 

The Clinical Division has continued to offer its services 
occasionally to nearby public school systems in selecting children 
for special classes. Consultation service has been provided for 
special cases of all sorts brought through State agencies and 
from private families. During the past year, for example, the 
Clinic made a complete survey of all children in the Spring 
Road School (Vineland) in addition to the analytical study of 
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the Beginners’ Class conducted by Miss Torrey. Public School 
Clinics were also held at Pitman, New Jersey, and at Wildwood, 
New Jersey, in relation to the special class work of these towns. 

Continuous minor research has been prosecuted in the Clini- 
cal Division with special success this year. This deals with 
the research study of constitutional categories and the research 
analysis of special types of cases, evaluation of new systems of 
tests and of new clinical procedures and other investigations of 
like character. Staff meetings were held periodically for the 
group evaluation of particular clinical problems or particular 
case studies and for purposes of instruction, at which time modes 
of examination or the actual evaluation of the case studies were 
discussed. Continuous library activities on the part of all mem- 
bers of the Clinic for the promotion of better clinical technique 
and methods of interpretation were constantly in progress. All 
data developed in the Clinical Division become available for re- 
search purposes and the new findings of certain research studies 
become available to the Clinic, thus promoting a close union 
between the professional work of the Clinic and the academic 
work of the Research Division. 

The intensive training of research fellows in the technique 
of clinical psychology has been, as formerly, one of the major 
activities of the Clinical Division. This training materially re- 
duces the volume of case work in relation to the number of 
workers, but promotes a continuing improvement in the quality 
of the work because of the instructional aspect. The actual 
volume of case work is further reduced by the extensive char- 
acter of the case studies and the care with which the written 
reports are formulated. 

This Division was also very active during our Summer 
School since all summer students receive intensive laboratory 
instruction and practice in the simpler aspects of routine mental 
examining. 





